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National Mortality in a War Year 


OR six years past we have 
J recorses from year to year, 

a practically unbroken series 
of declines in the death rate among 
our many millions of Industrial 
policyholders. It was inevitable that 
sooner or later this remarkable chain 
should be at least temporarily inter- 
rupted. The break has now come 
with the figure for the war year 1943, 
but the upturn is not at all severe. 
The rate for last year, 782.0 per 
100,000 policyholders, is still Jess 
than that for any year prior to 1938. 
The rate in 1937, at that time the 
low record, was 822.5, or 5.2 percent 
in excess of last year’s. The present 
level, although 3.9 percent above the 
average of the last five years, still 
represents very favorable conditions, 
especially in view of the war stresses, 
which actually account for a part, 
though not for the whole, of the 6.7 
percent increase over the record 
health year 1942. 

Our Industrial experience, com- 
prising so large a segment of the 
American people, reflects essentially 
the conditions in the general popu- 
lation of the United States. The 
death rate in 1943, for the country 
as a whole, is estimated at 10.9 per 
1,000, as compared with 10.4 in 
1942, an increase of about 5 percent. 


The preservation of national 
vigor in the face of obstacles has 
undoubtedly contributed materially 
to the successful prosecution of the 
war. It was inevitable, however, 
that the war should make itself felt 
in the mortality record. As is seen 
in Table 1 on the following page, 
men of military age recorded mate- 
rially higher mortality in 1943 than 
in 1942, whereas in the correspond- 
ing age group women have actually 
shown a decline. The sharpest rise 
occurred at ages 20 to 24 among the 
white males, where the death rate 
was up 84 percent over 1942 and 144 
percent over 1941. While the rise 
was not as great at ages 15 to 19 and 
25 to 34, it was still appreciable. 

The higher mortality occasioned 
a slight setback in the average length 
of life of the Industrial policyholders 
last year. The figure for 1943, based 
on provisional data, was 63.8 years, 
or three tenths of a year less than in 
1942. It still shows a gain of 14 
years since our entry into the first 
World War. 

A major factor in the increase in 
mortality last year was the sharp 
rise in deaths attributable to the 
war. These include the direct losses 
from enemy action, the deaths of 
persons in prison camps, and deaths 
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from accidental injury among mili- 
tary personnel. 

Apart from the war deaths, the 
largest increase in mortality last 
year arose from influenza and pneu- 
monia, as is evident from Table 2 on 
page 4. Early in the year there was 
a pronounced wave of an atypical 
form of pneumonia, which does not 
respond to the modern methods of 
treatment for ordinary (bacterial) 
pneumonia. ‘Towards the close of 
the year there was an influenza epi- 
demic which has continued into 
1944, though the peak of the mor- 
tality seems to have been passed just 
about the turn of the new year. 
Though serious enough, this epi- 
demic was insignificant as compared 
with the pandemic of the first World 
War. The death rate from influenza 
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and pneumonia combined for 1943 
was 41.3 per 100,000, or up about 
25 percent from the minimal rate 
recorded in 1942. Even so, it is only 
one half the annuaf average of about 
82 per 100,000, which prevailed in 
the five years prior to the develop- 
ment of serum treatment and chemo- 
therapy. In the great influenza 
epidemic of the first World War, the 
rate on an annual: basis reached 
3,394.7 per 100,000 in the peak 
month and averaged 542.2 per 
100,000 for 1918 as a whole. 
Associated with the rise in influ- 
enza and pneumonia last year was 
an increase in the deaths from the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases. The 
death rate from cerebral hemorrhage 
was up 8.6 percent over 1942, the 
chronic heart diseases increased by 





TABLE 1—D£EaATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 From Att CAuSEs. 


WHITE PERSONS, BY SEX 


AND AGE PERIODS. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. WEEKLY 
PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS, 1943 AND 1942 COMPARED 









































| 
DeatH RATE PER 100,000 | M043 Since 1942 

AGE PERIOD = ae 

YEARS _ White Males White Females 
White White 
Males Females 

1943 1942 1943 1942 

All Ages 803.4 718.8 667.6 639.4 +11.8 +4.4 
Under 1 1,787.0 1,728.9 1,358.9 1,370.0 +3.4 —.8 
1 to 4 241.9 203.3 195.7 158.6 +19.0 +23.4 
5 to9 105.2 88.2 70.2 61.7 +19.3 +13.8 
10 to 14 89.2 86.4 59.0 58.0 +3.2 +1.7 
15 to 19 194.6 166.8 86.8 92.4 +16.7 —6.1 
20 to 24 494.1 268.5 135.6 137.2 +84.0 —1.2 
25 to 34 367.1 272.4 187.6 193.8 + 34.8 —3.2 
35 to 44 596.0 606.7 365.1 371.9 —1.8 —1.8 
45 to 54 1,334.6 1,355.0 759.8 787.6 —1.5 —3.5 
55 to 64 2,817.0 2,789.4 We i Wy | 1,826.4 +1.0 —2.9 
65 to 74 6,136.4 5,606.2 4,574.3 4,187.2 +9.5 +9.2 
75 and over 27,350.2 | 13,926.6 | 17,949.2 | 10,536.9 +96.4 | +70.3 








*The rates for 1943 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 


lives exposed to risk. “ 
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7.6 percent, diseases of the coronary 
arteries and angina pectoris by 4.3 
percent, and chronic nephritis by 
2.2 percent. In the case of the heart 
and coronary arteries, the rates 
reached a new high. For chronic 
nephritis, however, the rate re- 
mained lower than in any year prior 
to 1942. Cancer and diabetes showed 
only insignificant increases in 1943. 

Other diseases to show slight in- 
creases in 1943 were measles, whoop- 
ing cough, diphtheria, diarrhea and 
enteritis, and cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis. All of these are diseases apt 
to be affected by the concentration 
of young persons in military camps 
as well as by the congested living 
conditions which have developed in 
some defense areas. For cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, the increase in 
morbidity has been serious, the 
incidence of the disease reaching a 
new high. Thanks to the sulfa drugs, 
however, the mortality was not 
excessive. Among the Industrial 
policyholders the rate for the year 
was only 2.2 per 100,000. 

On the favorable side of the pic- 
ture, four important conditions re- 
corded new minimum rates in 1943. 
These were tuberculosis, syphilis, 
appendicitis, and diseases of the 
puerperal state. The improvement 
in mortality from tuberculosis 
among the Company’s policyholders 
is especially noteworthy, inasmuch 
as there have been increases officially 
reported in various sections of the 
country. In fact, the tuberculosis 
death rate among the policyholders 
on the Pacific Coast was up 19.4 
percent for the year. Public atten- 
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tion has been drawn to the fact that 
in New York State, and presum- 
ably elsewhere, there has been a 
large increase in the number of 
unoccupied beds in tuberculosis san- 
atoriums. This has been construed 
as perhaps an indication that the 
favorable employment conditions 
have induced tubercular persons to 
return to work prematurely. This, 
of course, would be unfortunate, and 
would inevitably tend to increase the 
mortality from tuberculosis. 

The efficacy of the sulfa drugs is 
to be credited in part for the decline 
in deaths from appendicitis and from 
the puerperal state. The decrease in 
the latter condition is all the more 
remarkable, as the birth rate con- 
tinued to rise in 1943. 

Among the external causes of 
death, the record for the year was 
uneven. Suicides were lower than 
at any time since the years immedi- 
ately following the first World War, 
while homicides were at a new mini- 
mum. Fatal accidents as a group 
increased, mainly because an in- 
creased percentage of the policy- 
holders had joined the armed forces, 
where they meet with special acci- 
dent hazards. There was a slight 
rise in home accidents, but occupa- 
tional accidents declined nearly 10 
percent, and motor vehicle fatalities 
dropped more than 20 percent since 
1942 and 37 percent since 1941. In 
the total population, the decline in 
motor vehicle accidents in the past 
two years saved more than 28,000 
lives, which is about two thirds the 
number of lives lost by military 
action in the same period. 
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TABLE 2—CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 100,000 For SELECTED Causes. ‘ToTaL PERSONS 


Att AGES. WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS, 1911 AND 





1933 To 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Causes OF DEATH 1943 1942 1941 1940 | 1939) 1938) 1937| 1936) 1935) 1934) 1933) 1 





911(a) 





ALL CAUSES OF DEATH.|782.0 [732.9 744.4 {760.9 |760.0/766.0/822.5|839.8|837.6|854.1/860.0/1,253.0 











Typhoid fever......... 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.7; 1.0; 0.9} 1.0) 1.1) 1.5} 1.6) 228 
Communicable diseases 
of childhood....... 2.9 2.5 2 2.9 4.2| 6.4) 7.5) 6.5) 10.0) 11.1) 9.0) 58.9 
De ee 6 5 8 3 6} 1.6) 1.0) 9) 2.5) 2.7) 1.5) 11.4 
Scarlet fever........ A A 4 6 7 1.4) 1.6} 2.1) 2.6) 2.6) 2.6) 13.1 
Whooping cough..... 1.2 1.0 13 1.2 1.6} 2.0) 3.0) 1.7) 2.7) 3.7) 2.3) 7.1 
Diphtheria.......... 7 6 “a 8 1.3) 1.7) 1.9) 1.8) 2.2) 2.1) 2.6 27.3 
Influenza and pneu- 
MS or xchange 41.3 | 33.5 | 38.3 43.4 | 52.7) 58.1) 85.1) 84.5) 80.8) 76.4) 82.8) 131.1 
i re 6.0 4.3 7.8 7.9 9.9| 7.5} 18.2) 14.7| 14.7] 11.4) 20.3) 15.9(e) 


Pneumonia—allforms| 35.3 | 29.2. | 30.5 | 35.5 | 42.8) 50.6) 66.9) 69.8) 66.1) 65.0) 62.5) 115.2(e) 
Tuberculosis—all forms.) 40.0 | 41.7 | 42.8 | 44.6 | 45.2) 47.2) 52.1) 54.3) 55.8) 59.4) 64.7) 224.6 


Tuberculosis of respi- 


ratory system..... 36.1 | 37.6 | 38.9 | 40.2 | 40.6) 42.1) 46.7) 48.5) 49.8) 52.2) 57.8) 203.0 


Syphilis......... Rees 9.7(b)| 10.6(b)| 11.5(b)} 12.0(6)) 11.2) 11.3) 11.4) 11.7] 11.5} 12.3) 11.4 
Cancer—all forms...... 106.4 {106.1 {104.8 {104.4 |101.7| 98.8) 96.0) 93.9) 96.1) 96.1) 94.6 
Diabetes mellitus...... 28.4 | 28.0 | 27.4 | 29.8 | 27.7) 24.8) 25.6) 24.7) 24.4) 24.4) 24.1 
Alcoholism............ 1.1 1.2 La 1.3 1.3) 1.5] 1.9) 2.2) 2.1) 2.3) 2.2 


Cerebral hemorrhage...| 65.6 | 60.4 | 60.6 | 61.0 | 59.7| 58.5| 59.7| 61.9| 61.2| 63.2| 63.8 
Diseases of the coronary 
arteries and angina 


pectoris.........:...+-| 602 57.7 54.6 53.1 46.5| 41.4) 38.6) 34.0) 32.0) 28.8) 24.3 
Other chronic heart dis- 
re 168.5 {156.6 (156.1 {159.5  |161.0)154.0)159.7/161.0)158.1)162.9/161.5 
Diarrhea and enteritis..| 4.5 4.4 5.0 4.6 5.4) 7.4) 8.9} 8.5) 8.1) 11.1) 10.6 
Appendicitis...........] 5.4 5.9 7.4 9.3 10.3} 10.5} 11.2) 11.4) 11.4) 13.1) 13.2 
Chronic nephritis... ... 50.5 49.4 51.9 57.3 51.8) 53.8) 55.7) 59.4) 60.2) 64.9) 67:1 
Puerperal state—total..} 4.1 4.5 4.8 49 5.4, 6.2) 6.9] 7.7) 8.7) 8.8] 9.4 
Total external causes...) 76.0 | 64.2 | 61.3 59.0 | 59.5} 62.2) 67.7) 71.6) 69.6) 73.2) 71.9 
SUICIGES. oo oo sys 6.3 y 7.6 8.7 8.8] 9.4) 9.0} 8.9) 9.2) 9.5) 10.0 
Homicides.......... 3.1 3.8 3.6 37 4.4, 4.4, 4.8] 5.0) 5.9) 5.9) 6.3 
Accidents—total..... 52.2 48.6 49.7 46.3 46.2| 48.4) 53.9) 57.7) 54.5) 57.8) 55.6 
Home accidents. ..| 11.6 11.4 11.1 jy 11.7} 12.5} 13.2} 14.7) 14.7) 14.9) 13.9 


Occupational acci- 











dents...........] 6.4 iA 6.7 6.1 5.7| 5.91 6.5) 7.2) 6.0! 6.4) 5.9 
Motor vehicle acci- 

ee, et 16.7 20.8 18.2 18.3} 18.6) 22.1) 21.5) 21.5) 22.2) 20.9 

War deaths (enemy | 

| eee 14.4 4.5 A 3 I1@|/—|@\|—|—!|@| 

Other diseases and con- 




















ditiongs..............|117.1 |105.9 [112.7 |113.2 115.8|122.91133.5)145.6]146.5]144.61147,81 
| | | | | | 

















(a) Ages 1 and over. 

(b) Includes aneurysm of the aorta. 

(c) Excludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, and acute myocarditis 
(d) Included in all other diseases and conditions. 

(e) Not comparable with the rates for 1933 to 1943. 

(f) Not available. 

(zg) Less than 0.05 per 100,000. 
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Military Deaths in 1943 


ILITARY death losses in action 

for all belligerents may be 
estimated at about 2,000,000 for 
1943, the second year in succession 
to show a death toll of this magni- 
tude, and the third year in which 
this toll was on a scale comparable 
to that of the first World War. The 
figure of 2,000,000 is frankly pre- 
sented as a considered estimate based 
on a variety of sources. 

Available data on war losses* are 
far from complete. The United 
States is the only major belligerent 
which periodically issues official re- 
ports on its battle losses. Conse- 
quently, for other countries one 
must depend on occasional state- 
ments which indicate the extent of 
losses in a single campaign or series 
of campaigns, on the claims and 
counterclaims of the various belliger- 
ents, and on the critical views of 
military experts who are in position 
to estimate losses from their knowl- 
edge of the type and scale of opera- 
tions and of the forces engaged. 

American battle deaths in 1943 
were about 27,000. This figure, 
based upon official reports, includes 
deaths among the wounded, and an 
allowance for probable deaths among 
those now listed as missing. It does 
not include deaths of our men in 
Axis prison camps, of which several 
thousand have been reported up to 
the end of last year. 

In 1943 we lost just about twice 
as many men in battle as in 1942. 
Even with this large increase, our 





losses last year did not reach either 
the total or the maximum rate of 
the first World War, when in the 
two months of September and Oc- 
tober 1918 alone, nearly 31,000 of 
our men were killed in action or died 
of wounds. 

With the increasing tempo of our 
operations in the European theater 
of the war, there was a marked shift 
in the comparative losses of the two 
main branches of our armed services. 
In 1943, battle losses of the Army 
were about twice as great as those 
of the Navy (including the Marines 
and Coast Guard), whereas in 1942 
they were greater for the Navy. 

Japanese losses, in which we have 
a special interest, are estimated at 
upwards of 100,000 in 1943, which 
is considerably less than the number 
in 1942. This decline reflects the 
main preoccupation of the United 
Nations with the European phase 
of the war, as well as the changed 
aspect of the war in the Orient last 
year, with the Japanese on the 
defensive. The major portion of the 
Japanese losses has been sustained 
in the Southwest Pacific—in land 
fighting, in the heavy air blows 
against their main bases in the area, 
and in the sinking of her fighting 
ships, troop transports and barges. 
Appreciable losses were also in- 
flicted on the Japanese elsewhere. 
In China their losses were large dur- 
ing the fighting in the “‘Rice Bowl” 
area in November and December. 

By far the heaviest fighting of the 


*Unless otherwise stated, the term losses refers to deaths in action or from wounds in the military, 


naval, or air forces, 
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war was the 1943 campaign on the 
Eastern front. As a result, the 
Germans last year lost more men 
than in either of the two preceding 
years. For the first time also, their 
killed in action exceeded those of 
the Russians, probably by a sizable 
margin. Total German losses on 
land and sea and in the air on all 
fronts in 1943 must have numbered 
at least 850,000, and may have 
exceeded 1,000,000. It is notable 
that the Germans have refrained for 
nearly a year now from making any 
statement regarding their own losses, 
and have even made few claims 
about losses inflicted on the Rus- 
sians. Last year witnessed a steady 
decline in German striking power, 
and while her main territorial losses 
represented strategic withdrawals, 
these were not accomplished without 
hard and bloody battles. It is likely 
also that the Germans lost appreci- 
able numbers in their ground defense 
services in Western Europe and in 
Germany as a result of the heavy 
allied air assaults. 

The Russians bore the brunt of 
the land fighting against the Ger- 
mans in 1943, and although the 
battle toll among them was appar- 
ently lighter than in 1942, they 
unquestionably suffered severe losses 
—probably about 600,000. Al- 
though the Russians were on the 
offensive most of the year, the nature 
of a great part of their operations 
was such as to moderate their rate 
of battle losses. Nevertheless, hotly 
contested battles for a number of 
strongly fortified key points and the 
great area of operations could not 
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fail to bring numerous casualties, 

Paralleling our own experience, 
the losses of the countries of the 
British Empire rase appreciably last 
year. Their forces bore the brunt 
of the fighting in the Mediterranean 
area and in the air assault over 
Western Europe. In the fighting 
in the Southwest Pacific, Australians 
and New Zealanders also partici- 
pated. These far-flung operations 
are estimated to have cost some 
75,000 lives among the armed forces 
of the Empire. 

Italian losses of military personnel 
last year were at least as heavy as in 
any previous year of the war, even 
though Italy was knocked out of the 
fighting by late summer. Units of 
her forces saw active service in 
North Africa, in Sicily, in the Italian 
homeland itself, in Russia, and in 
occupied areas of the Balkans. 
Altogether, it is likely that more 
than 50,000 Italian soldiers and 
sailors lost their lives in battle 
during the year. 

Of the Axis satellites, Rumania 
has continued to suffer most. Large 
bodies of her troops are still serving, 
principally in southern Russia, and 
the Germans have not hesitated to 
sacrifice them. How heavy the Ru- 
manian losses have been is prob- 
lematical, but they may run as high 
as 50,000. Some losses have also 
been suffered by the other satellites. 

The aggregate of losses for the 
other belligerents in 1943 was con- 
siderable. The battle deaths of the 


Chinese, whose operations were on 
a reduced scale last year, were prob- 
ably between 25,000 and 50,000. 
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The persistent guerrilla warfare of 
the Yugoslavs against the Axis 
brought death to many thousands 
of Yugoslavs. To a greater extent 
than before, nationals of the other 
Axis-occupied countries are partici- 
pating in the resistance against their 
oppressors, through both the under- 
ground and the units incorporated 
in the military forces of the United 
Nations. This is especially true of 
the French, whose battle losses last 
year were about 3,000. The com- 
bined losses of the Norwegians, 
Dutch, Belgians, and Poles were 
certainly as great. 

In the aggregate, battle losses of 
all belligerents last year must have 
been about 50 percent higher than 
those of 1918, the corresponding 
period of the first World War. Of 
course, this comparison is not quite 
parallel, because belligerents in- 
volved were not in all cases the same. 
Moreover, the first World War con- 
tinued for only 104% months of 1918. 
However, of those nations engaged 
in both periods, Germany last year 
suffered far severer losses than those 
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of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
combined in 1918. For the other 
countries, losses last year were 
smaller than in 1918. 

Altogether, the total battle deaths 
in the present war from 1939 to the 
end of 1943 have grown to about 
6,000,000. This is still below the 
total losses in the first World War. 
About three fourths of the total for 
the present war are accounted for 
by German and Russian dead. For 
each of these two countries the toll 
is upwards of 2,000,000, and both 
have almost certainly suffered more 
heavily than in the first World War. 
With the exception of Japan and 
possibly Rumania and Greece, battle 
deaths of other countries in the pres- 
ent war remain well below those of 
the first World War. For the United 
States, the total, including deaths 
among the wounded and missing, 
but not among prisoners, was about 
43,000 at the end of 1943, or 9,000 
less than in 1917-1918. Inevitably, 
before 1944 closes, our losses will 
much exceed those of the first World 
War. 


The Chances of Marriage and of Remarriage 


EMARRIAGE is an important fac- 
tor in the total marriage picture 

in the United States. One out of 
every eight brides or grooms, in a 
typical year, had been married at 
least once before. Age for age, the 
rates of marriage for the widowed 
and divorced are much higher than 
the rates for the single, as is clearly 
seen in the graph on page 8. This 
exhibits the experience for 1940’ in 


New England, where adequate sta- 
tistics are on record. 

It is to be regretted that the facts 
are not given separately for the 
divorced and the widowed, since 
these present distinct aspects of 
remarriage. However, it is apparent 
from other sources that at the 
younger ages, say up to about age 
40, the rates among those previously 
married are colored strongly by the 
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large proportion of divorced persons 
in the group. After age 40 the re- 
marriage rates are influenced for the 
most part by the widowed. 

A glance at the curves immedi- 
ately shows a broad resemblance in 
the profile of the curves for the single 
and for the widowed and divorced, 
except that those for the latter are 
very much higher. For both groups 
the marriage rate for women reaches 
its peak in the same age group, 20 to 
24; for men, the maximum comes 
five years later, at 25 to 29 years. In 
each instance a larger proportion of 
women than of men marry under 
age 25, after which age the situa- 
tion is reversed. ‘the raies for 
all groups, irrespective of sex or pre- 
vious marital condition, decrease 
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rapidly after the maximum is passed. 
At the younger ages the remar- 
riage rates are astonishingly high. 
Among women 20 to 24 years of age 
and among men 20 to 29, each year 
not far from half of those previously 
married undertake another marital 
venture. In the next five years of 
life for each sex, the annual propor- 
tion remarrying is still as much as 
one third. Evidently many of those 
who marry at the younger ages and 
find their first marriage disrupted, 
lose little time in establishing new 
marital ties; in fact, the figures lead 
one to suspect that a considerable 
proportion of the divorced among 
these young people may have had 
plans for remarriage before they 
broke their earlier partnership. 





MARRIAGE AND REMARRIAGE RATES ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE 
New Enotano, 1940 
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Although the chances of remarry- 
ing decrease after the middle or late 
20’s for each sex, the decrease is 
more gradual for men than for 
women. Thus, at ages 45 to 49, the 
remarriage rate for men is still 10 in 
100, and about three times that for 
women of the same age; at the ages 
beyond 55, the ratio of the male to 
the female remarriage rate is about 
five to one. While it is true that at 
the older ages the marriage rate 
among the single is likewise greater 
for men than for women, the dis- 
parity between the sexes is not 
nearly so marked as in the case of 
rematriage. , 

There are various explanations 
which may account for the higher 
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remarriage rate among men. ‘The 
man at the head of a broken family, 
being away at work during the day, 
finds it necessary to have someone 
take care of his home and his chil- 
dren. On the other hand, for a 
woman seeking remarriage the pres- 
ence of dependent children may be 
a definite handicap. Another influ- 
ence which may tend to keep the 
marriage rates of the widows com- 
paratively low is the provision often 
found in pension and compensation 
plans as well as in wills, that benefits 
terminate upon remarriage. Fur- 
thermore, the numerical preponder- 
ance of women over men at the older 
ages tends to lessen the chances of 
remarriage for women. 


The Cost of Raising a Child in Higher 


Income 


ECENT issues of the STATISTICAL 
BULLETIN have discussed the 

cost of raising a child in a typical 
American family which has an 
income of $2,500 a year. For com- 


Families 


parison, a study has been made on 
comparable expenditures in families 
of greater means—namely, those in 
which the head of the family earns 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. The fig- 





TABLE 1—EXPENDITURES TO BRING UP A CHILD To AGE 18 ACCORDING TO PRICE 
LEVELS oF 1935-1936. By Type oF EXPENDITURE AND FAMILY INCOME 


























AMOUNT | PERCENT 
Type oF EXPENDITURE | 
| $2,500 | $5,000-, 10,000 $2,500 $5,000—$10,000 
Coat of being borm.............. | $300 $750 3.9 4.6 
NAG A. sscces we aharis 6G)s dade’ 2,272 3,628 29.3 22:2 
Clothing and shelter............ 3,358 7,471 43.2 45.7 
oe eas 710 | 1,697 91 | 104 
SS re rere 2,648 5,774 34.1 | 35.3 
NN is 50 aicss. a a pred om fa wwik 82 | 283 i 1.7 
pe eS rc: a 297 | 846 3.8 52 
Transportation and recreation... . 1,127 | 2,787 14.5 17.1 
bah vk unsnes steeds 327 572 | 4.2 3.5 
Wi nkkcs oS rws Maa $7,763 $16,337 100.0 100.0 
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ures for the two groups, which ap- 
pear in Table 1, are based for the 
most part on data.issued by the 
National Resources Planning Board 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Naturally, in the higher income 
group, a smaller proportion of the 
total expenditures is required to feed 
the growing child. At the same time, 
the proportion spent on clothing and 
shelter increases slightly, while the 
expenditures for education, medical 
care, and transportation and recre- 
ation show the largest relative 
increases. 

As the aggregate figures in Table 1 
show, the expenditures to bring up 
a child to age 18 in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 income family average about 
$16,335, according to the price levels 
of 1935-1936. This compares with 
a total of $7,760 in the $2,500 income 
group. As in our earlier study, to 
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these expenditures must be added 
the items of mortality cost and of 
interest on the money expended. 
Inasmuch as more is spent in bring- 
ing up a child in the family of 
greater means, the allowance for 
mortality and for interest is likewise 
higher than in the other group. 
Table 2 shows that in the present 
study, for each child surviving to 
age 18, there is a mortality charge 
of $212. The interest, compounded 
annually at the rate of 214 percent, 
comes to $4,236 for the 18 years. 
To summarize, the total cost of 
bringing up a child to age 18 in 
families with an income of $5,000 
to $10,000 a year, averages $20,785. 
This figure does not, however, in- 
clude the cost of public education 
and other services furnished by the 
community, nor the value of the 
personal services of the mother. 





TaBLE 2—Cost OF BRINGING UP A CHILD TO STATED AGES IN A FAMILY WITH AN 
ANNUAL INCOME OF $5,000 To $10,000 
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| ALLOWANCE FOR 





EXCLUSIVE OF ALLOWANCE FOR | INTEREST ON | TOTAL 
AGE DEATHS AND Loss BY DEATH | EXPENDITURE | Cost 

INTEREST | AT 244 PERCENT | 

| 
1 $1,444 $46 | $28 | $1,518 
2 2,142 54 75 | 221 
3 2,871 60 142 3,073 
4 3,599 65 | 228 | 3,892 
5 4,357 71 | 335 | 4,763 
6 5,131 77 464 5,672 
7 5,963 83 | 617 6,663 
8 6,826 89 | 795 7,710 
9 7,713 95 1,000 8,808 
10 8,619 102 1,233 9,954 
11 9;521 109 1,494 | 11,124 
12 10,439 118 1,785 12,342 
13 11,382 127 2,107 13,616 
14 12,339 139 2,462 14,940 
15 13,304 153 2,851 16,308 
16 14,312 169 3,209 17,756 
17 15,324 189 3,736 | 19,249 
18 16,337 212 4,236 | 20,785 

| 
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d Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
of Among Industrial Policyholders 
i. ; ; 
The following table shows the December 1942, together with the 
A mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the years 1943, 1942, 
@) 
holders for December 1943 and and 1941. 
or 
DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLICyYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES. 
se WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
p. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
nt 
to ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 
- Causes of DEATH Year 
od December | December 
1943 1942 
it, 1943 1942 1941 
of Aut, CauseS—TOoTAL................ 820.4 | 747.1 782.0 | 732.9 744.4 
= Typhoid fever............... e000 00 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.5 
00 os c.g cian reais nik lane eines = 3 6 Ss 8 
5 NN oe cy are Shinde ged daw a 2 4 4 4 
ee Whooping cough....................| 8 Lz 1.2 1.0 1.3 
in- NN oho Sct g wn syaete hun wad alin » | re 6 Pr | 
OM hia 2a cs nh Sn ov eg oc 14.0 4.4 6.0 4.3 7.8 
- Pneumonia (all forms).............. 47.2 36.1 35.3 29.2 30.5 
he Tuberculosis (all forms)............. ee 37.4 40.0 41.7 42.8 
h Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 34.0 34.5 36.1 37.6 38.9 
ae ltd PR i i il lege 8.8 7.1 9.7 10.6 11.5 
Cancer (all forms).................. 103.3 102.3 106.4 106.1 104.8 
ue Diabetes mellitus... ................ 30.2 27.1 28.4 28.0 27.4 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 66.0 63.3 65.6 60.4 60.6 
AN Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
: ee ree 62.8 61.0 60.2 | 54.6 
van Other chronic heart diseasest........ 180.9 159.7 168.5 156.6 156.1 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... ae 3.0 4.5 4.4 5.0 
NN ct ioe lod anc wince ia) 6-0 3.9 5.0 5.4 5.9 7.4 
ee. ae | 46.7 50.5 49.4 51.9 
Puerperal state—total............... | 3.2 4.6 4.1 4.5 4.8 
— ee ee a x oS ai Sloan 4.4 5.4 6.3 7.3 7.6 
Re re ere 2.4 3.4 2.4 5.3 | 3.6 
Accidents—total................... 52.13 45.8 52.2 48 .6 49.7 
Home accidents.................. 10.0 10.1 11.6 11.4 2 
Occupational accidents............ $.1 5.6 | 6.4 | 6.7 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 14.8 14.1 13.2 16.7 20.8 
War deaths (enemy action).......... 21.1 o.5 14.4 4.5 4 
All other causes of death............ | 124.5 125.3 118.1 107.1 114.1 
a *The rates for 1943 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 
tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (€), and 95. 
Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





































































































MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
DEATH RATES PER |000-ANNUAL BASIS (/943 figures are provisional ) 
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